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A MEDIEVAL ASPECT OP PRAGMATISM 

THE historical setting of a doctrine is not in itself a criterion of 
its value. It may be interesting, significant, or even danger- 
ous for a doctrine to be in the mouths of certain men, but in itself 
this constitutes no philosophical criterion. Truth, though a jewel 
in a swine's snout, were none the less valuable, even though it suf- 
fered eclipse or had to be rediscovered. Problems so far unsolved 
are wont to assume, as the ages pass, a framework conforming to 
their environment. And the fact lends much to the interest of 
thinking. Surprise always awaits the investigator because funda- 
mental issues, like Old Man Proteus, are constantly reappearing in 
new shapes ; despite our best efforts we never so much as perfectly 
formulate certain problems. Philosophy therefore in general pro- 
fesses, and ever ought to profess, a perfect charity for her children, 
even for prodigal sons. Probably not a few, however, of those 
among us who have concerned themselves chiefly with modern 
movements of thought will be surprised, perhaps chagrined, to find 
that Pragmatism is a descendant of a medieval Church doctrine and 
that its antecedents consorted with those thinkers who tried to make 
gold from sulphur and believed in the seven days of creation. 

One can not too strongly insist, however, that this has nothing 
to do with the truth of the doctrine, unless, indeed, truth be finally 
defined as an association of ideas having emotional satisfaction. We 
might not agree with the Solipsism or the monetary Instrumentalism 
of Protagoras, yet that would be no reason to repudiate whatever 
else he stood for. Even a Pragmatism that had associated with 
Seven Deadly Sins might, for aught we know, establish itself as a 
valid method of philosophizing. "We establish the character of men 
in part by the company they keep, but ideas are beyond all such 
considerations. They are in a certain sense of the word beyond 
good and evil, a fact which, as we shall later see, has important 
bearing upon pragmatic methods. Gorgiae, though he was a quib- 
bling Sophist, Superman, and philosophical Nihilist, nevertheless 
made a contribution to our positive knowledge. At very least he 
showed the limitations of imagination in dealing with nothingness 
as contrasted with something, also the meaning of communication 
as significant and representative, and what is implied by contradic- 
tion — all of them aspects of the thinking process which still possess 
a peculiar interest in the discussion of Pragmatism. So also one 
must recognize as a mark of philosophic temper the open-mindedness 
which grants that saints in tortured bodies may yet have moments 
of extraordinary penetration. 
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Nowhere in the history of philosophy does the difficulty of 
formulating precise issues show itself more markedly than in deal- 
ing with the chameleon-like aspects of Pragmatism. Not only do 
the "varieties" seem to contradict one the other; according to one 
leading exponent the very Law of Contradiction demands its own 
"abrogation." 1 Our purpose in this paper, however, is to consider 
certain specific principles which may be regarded as central, though 
without reference to any known "System" of Pragmatism, and to 
trace them so far as possible to their axiomatic basis. In general 
the term Humanism, though it suggests a somewhat misleading 
relationship to the highly "intellectual" Renaissance, fairly char- 
acterizes the leading doctrines of Schiller and James in so far as 
man is regarded as the central interest in terms of which all things 
in heaven and earth are to be interpreted. Humanism in that sense 
often assumes the guise of a geocentric, or even anthropocentric, 
teleology which has much in common with medieval theology. The 
term Pragmatism preferred by James as implying the practical, 
biological, ethical or sociological function of all truth, in effect also 
continues the earlier tradition that the drama of creation plays 
about the moral character, mental attitudes, or physical well-being 
of humans. 

"The whole function of philosophy ought to be to find out what 
definite difference it will make to you and me, at definite instants 
of our life, if this world-formula or that world-formula be the true 
one," wrote James {Pragmatism, p. 50). The definite difference 
is throughout "practical," "moral," "active," as opposed to mere 
interpretation which makes no appreciable difference. Such "In- 
tellectualism," or barren Conceptualism, because it does not bring 
about any "change" in human affairs, is subjected to the anathema 
of the higher authority which asks: What service and practical 
assistance to men? Cui bono? In the Varieties James illustrates 
the general principle by rejecting as "absolutely worthless inven- 
tions of the scholarly mind" those conceptions of God which do 
not affect men's conduct. A human being can not perform any 
specific act the better to adapt himself to divine "simplicity," but 
he can adjust his conduct to attributes inspiring fear and hope. 
Hence the latter are truly existent in the character of the Deity. 
He is omniscient because seeing us in the dark involves a difference 
to us at definite moments of our lives ; and good, because our saintly 
life requires such an idea for its more successful fruition (pp. 
444-6). 

This, as need hardly be pointed out, was a general principle 

1 P. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, pp. Ill ffi., 330. 
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very characteristic of medieval thought, the Church, or Kingdom 
of God, taking the place of James 's less definite ethical or practical 
well-being. All else was instrumental to this end, intellectual inter- 
ests being measured in terms of the hindrance or furtherance which 
they afforded this exalted purpose. An intensely practical use was 
found for all accredited learning, and the standing of given doc- 
trines was a function of that usefulness. Theory for theory's sake 
was, indeed, tolerated so long as it did not interfere with the estab- 
lished good of men, that is, so long as it made no practical differ- 
ence. The Alchemists indulged in any theory of transmutation they 
found most acceptable so long as they steered clear of transubstan- 
tiation. Euclid and Democritus were expounded, and mechanistic 
accounts of nature attempted in which the practical aspect lay in 
avoiding any reference to man's position in time and space or to 
the movement of atoms in the direction of his salvation. But when, 
even as late as Giordano Bruno, doctrines dangerous to the social 
fabric were fearlessly worked out, the practical interests did, on the 
contrary, take precedence over theory to the personal discomfiture 
of thinkers. In general, however, the assumption that theory is 
harmless not only permitted the survival of ancient science even in 
monasteries; the high purposes of the Kingdom joined hands with 
"logic-chopping" and developed a refined technique of verbal in- 
ference, wholly innocuous and serving a useful end as willing 
"handmaiden." In this connection one may also speak of a medi- 
eval Pluralism, one which was subjective rather than objective, one 
which recognized independent compartments of mental life, a char- 
ity which embraced even contradictory doctrines if they were instru- 
mental to the attainment of political, social, biological good as 
represented in the Kingdom of God. 

A point of view very similar to this is presented in James's 
account of the pragmatic "corridor" (Prag. p. 54) where we also 
have many compartments, representing the traditionally vital issues 
of philosophy, to which the corridor gives access without invidious 
distinctions. In one chamber you may find a man writing an athe- 
istic volume, in another some one on his knees praying . . . , in a 
third some person excogitates a system of idealistic metaphysics, 
while another philosopher in the next room shows the impossibility 
of metaphysics. All are left quite undisturbed so long as they 
acknowledge the pragmatic method of testing by fruits, conse- 
quences, cash-values toward established good. And throughout we 
have the implication and direct statement that what men think mat- 
ters little, so long as it does not stand related to that good. Intel- 
lectualism, theory for theory's sake, thus becomes once more either 
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a negligible ineptitude, or, when it pretends to dissociate itself from 
the pragmatic method, a dangerous heresy, what men ought not to 
believe. The attempt to represent anything in the world as inde- 
pendent of man runs counter to the spirit of Humanism. Rational- 
ists, who try to set up symbolic shadows, attenuated and bloodless, 
conceptual proxies with themselves left out, are, therefore, to be 
fought when harmful, ignored whenever possible, and used when- 
ever they can be advantageously, just as God is best used — in mod- 
eration of thought. (Cf. Varieties of R. E., pp. 506, 7.) 

This teleological quality of all true knowledge is perhaps more 
directly set forth in various essays of F. C. S. Schiller. In the one 
entitled " 'Useless' Knowledge" the conclusion is reached that such 
a title would itself be a contradiction in terms since there can really 
be no such thing. "True" simply means "useful." And while it 
is not proposed to apply pragmatic tests to the dictum: "The use- 
less is false" we have it by implication at least, in the form that 
what has not yet established its usefulness is not yet true. Useful- 
ness, again, means human usefulness. It is in the light of a "teleo- 
logical psychology" that all problems of logic and metaphysics are 
henceforward to be examined [and mostly rejected]. The "sway 
of human valuations over every region of our experience" is "as- 
serted" and "metaphysical validity" made a function of ethics. 
"At a blow it [Humanism] awards to the ethical conception of 
Good supreme authority over the logical conception of True and 
the metaphysical conception of Real. The Good becomes a deter- 
minant both of the True and the Real." (Ethical Basis of Meta- 
physics, pp. 8, 9.) 

"We do not here propose to discuss the possibility of a coordina- 
tion of such a general principle with others promulgated by the 
same writers. James, recognizing the extraordinary variety and 
even disparity of human "goods," set up as a corollary to the 
main axiom the proposition that truth is no less various and some- 
times disparate, as in the case of the Ptolemaic astronomy. Human 
purposes and ends bring about many interpretations of constella- 
tions as of atoms, and there are many types of men, some tough- 
minded, active and adventurous, and others in their last sick ex- 
tremity. What each severally needs is the noetic touchstone, though 
a certain standard of product is demanded from the "philosophic 
workshop." Truth must be neither too "saccharine" nor "idyllic" 
and have occasional flavor of the "epic." Questions concerning the 
typical homo whose good might serve as a basis for reference when 
pragmatists disagree, like the ethical question of a good more inclu- 
sive than that of humans, or that of the representative quality of 
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contradictory "truths" (Ptolemaic vs. Copernican astronomy) are 
here subordinated despite their importance in dealing with a theory 
which presumably maintains its identity. It is the logical implica- 
tions of a doctrine which asserts the ethical good of man (whether 
individually or collectively) to be the criterion (howsoever deter- 
minded) of whether things exist or do not exist (Reality), and what 
their several relationships are as we apprehend them (Truth), which 
shall now concern us. 

As clearly and as validly as a theorem in geometry is traceable 
to its axiomatic presuppositions, so a theory of human good as in- 
dex of all true insight involves certain assumptions. These being 
more ultimate than the proposition itself may be expected to help 
in the elucidation of its complex factors. Stated in the briefest 
and most general form as the present writer understands the doc- 
trine, it asserts affirmatively, that all things are so coordinated with 
the valuable interests of men that correct knowledge of any exist- 
ence or event contributes to those interests; and negatively, that a 
representation of things which does not so contribute is contrary 
to fact. To know genuinely is to find that knowledge good. Now 
in common with other theories of knowledge this one assumes: (a) 
Existences, real things, and relationships among them; (b) Definite 
relationships between mental states and what they cognize; (c) 
Causal relationships of the simplest kind involving the regular 
sequence or accompaniment of one event, character, or existence 
upon another ; (d) Definite qualitative characters in our mental life 
by virtue of which we are able to infer concerning the character of 
objects as known. These may be regarded as axiomatic in any posi- 
tive theory of knowledge. 2 In addition we have in the postulate 
under discussion: (a) The specific quality of our mental life by 
which we infer that existences or relationships obtain in a sense 
other than mental, is value other than that of conceptual consistency 
(which is transcended by usefulness, beneficial consequences as 
above discussed), (i) The cognitive act which fails to have the 
quality of furthering those interests is limited to something purely 
mental, i. e., provides no basis of true knowledge. 

A causation is thus assumed for all true knowledge in the defi- 
nite sense that it invariably results in bringing about positive and 
specific consequences, a real change, a difference. Cognition is held 
to be instrumental to purposes over and beyond that of intellectual 
conception. Its position in the chain of causation is shown not only 
by results accruing from true comprehension; as every cause is in 

2 For their Pragmatic affirmation in James 's The Meaning of Truth, Preface, 
3di, xiii. 
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turn an effect so the antecedent (knowledge) is itself a consequent 
of the "real world." Something other than mental states are 
assumed throughout to be in functional relationship with the mind 
in its act of knowledge. Correct information is never made from 
the "whole cloth," it is an outcome of "facts," and "corresponds" 
with them. Thus we have a chain which binds the "fruits" with 
their antecedent, knowledge, in the same way that knowledge is 
dependent upon its antecedent, reality. Good is the outcome of 
truth which in turn is the exponent of the real. This interdepend- 
ence which we have called causation does not, of course, imply inter- 
action. "Whether mental states are as such to be regarded as prod- 
ucts of some "other," say matter, is a question which need not here 
concern us. For our problem involves the relationship of antece- 
dent to consequent (or of two coexistents) in the sense that a given 
quality in one presents an invariable dependence upon a quality 
in the other. A change in the "real" world involves a change in 
knowledge of it, and knowledge in turn produces its benevolent fruit. 
That the series can not be broken without surrendering this 
portion of the pragmatic method will, perhaps, be clearer by exami- 
nation of alternative series. Let us assume in the first place that 
the break comes between knowledge and its fruits, in Which event 
we have the series : 

Reality -* True Knowledge -> Bad Results 

This is the obvious contradictory of the principle under discussion. 
In case we divorce the first and second terms we have: 

Reality — > False Knowledge -> Good Results 

which not only again contradicts but involves the doctrine in an 
ambiguous position with reference to an assumed real world. So- 
lipsism is quite generally repudiated by the supporters of Pragma- 
tism. There is always the "something else which it means" (Pro- 
fessor Dewey), the "Facts," "Nature," "Reality" of which knowl- 
edge is a "Report" (James) ; and this report is a "common" or 
"social" one, which implies that correct cognition is not an arbi- 
trary or hallucinative act but one obeying a definite order and bound 
up with the character of that "Other." Every positive theory, 
indeed, assumes as noetic axiom a definite order of antecedent and 
consequent here. The status of a "false knowledge of the real 
world" is that of a straight line not the shortest distance between 
two points, — neither knowledge nor having anything to do with the 
real world in the sense of those words commonly understood. 

Thus the teleological character of knowledge (if it is to be so 
characterized) is not a phenomenon to be isolated from the charac- 
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ler of reality; it must be functionally an expression of that reality 
not only in the sense in which mental states are themselves (whether 
phenomenal or something more than that) in the plexus of "being," 
but as a direct result consequent upon that character. By the good 
quality of true knowledge we therefore infer a certain attribute of 
the thing truly known; more fundamentally still it may be said 
that a certain activity of reality (including mental states) alone 
makes possible the experience of good or the discovery of purpose 
anywhere. But for simplicity's sake we shall not urge the latter 
point, being content to rest our case upon the proposition that true 
knowledge of a thing is our guarantee of the thing's character. And 
if, therefore, a certain product (C) is the result of true knowledge 
(B) which in turn is an expression of some "Other" (A) invari- 
able in its relationship to B, then C is an expression of A. In other 
words, if true knowledge is teleological the reason for it is to be 
sought in reality itself. James himself stated our premises as fol- 
lows: "Truth lies in rebus, and is at every moment our own line 
of most propitious reaction. " (Meaning of Truth, p. 74.) We add 
the conclusion: In rebus is to be found the basis for our line of 
most propitious reaction. The "fundamentum" or "matrix em- 
bracing idea and reality" (ibid., p. 163) is a world in which tele- 
ology obtains. 

Now James repudiates toto ccela every form of teleological 
hypothesis in rebus. He not only finds the Socratic conception of 
rains falling and fruits ripening for the good of man impossible; 
he definitely asserts the impossibility of accepting at present any 
hypothesis of design, any recognizable order in the course of things. 
(Varieties of B. E., pp. 438, 492, ff.) Any radical Pluralism would 
also seem to make the assumption equally impossible, as also his 
negative attitude toward Optimism. But again we are not dealing 
with a "System," though the point might well be raised concerning 
"Meliorism" whether a gradual progress toward the "better world," 
even though mediated through our efforts, would not imply the 
"fundamentum" of some effective teleology. Nor would it be im- 
pertinent to ask (since Pluralism is no friend of Nescience) if some 
sort of hegemony be not assumed somewhere over the "big, bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion?" Very probably the presumption of tele- 
ology was one taken as applicable to particular, isolated portions 
of reality, there being no intelligible end "toward which the whole 
creation moves." It is only by some such interpretation, at any 
rate, that we can understand the assumption of teleology for men- 
tal states of the truly knowing kind. As birds or insects by long 
successive adaptations attained the capacity of flying, so the intel- 
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leetual penetration of men in process of natural selection gradually- 
shuffled off the useless and abstract forms, but neither one nor the 
other process was at any time related to some scheme of the cosmic 
whole. Thus one might avoid entangling alliances with Monism. 

To the present writer such an isolation in the instance of our 
knowing process does not, however, seem possible. Knowledge is 
always potential omniscience, that is to say, there is no known limit 
to the range of its content. The noetic act embraces the farthest 
star which we perceive. Truth when genuine has, by hypothesis, 
James's " fundamentum" with every reality thus 1 known. If, there- 
fore, that knowledge be assumed to have a teleological purpose it must 
be that any reality (however pluralistically conceived otherwise) 
provides the basis for this interpretation. And unless some valid 
distinction is to be made between true-knowledge-of and actual- 
charaeter-of reality the assumption of a teleology in the one involves 
the same for the other. Every positive theory of knowledge is, of 
course, involved in the predicament of getting from one to the 
other. There is always the possibility that our every cognitive act 
is a dream, that the order of mind is in no way coordinate with the 
"other" which it knows; and Pluralism, radically understood, 
would seem to require this divorce. But that is not our present 
concern. Spinoza's "Or do et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et 
connexio rerum" if rerum be conceived as that "other," the thing 
known, remains the axiomatic basis for positive theories. For to 
assert the contrary is to forego all save the dream process. (Cf. 
Meaning of Truth, pp. 8-24.) James, however, postulates "corre- 
spondence," "agreement," of ideas with reality and specifies the 
definite "leading" of ideas. The specific character of the relation- 
ship could hardly be more positively stated than as follows: "The 
concrete pointing and leading are conceived by the pragmatist to 
be the work of other portions of the same universe to which the 
reality and the mind belong." (Meaning of Truth, p. 191, Italics 
added.) If the "pointing" and "leading," then, be supposed to 
appertain to all truly known things (and pragmatists do not limit 
the method to specified portions of the universe of discourse), we 
must assume that the function is an expression of the same universe 
to which reality and the mind belong. The question of "degrees 
of truth" in such a relationship would seem to involve degrees of 
teleology, a conception easily applicable to some "terminus ad 
quern" (human good) but not to the universe a quo. But this again 
is a problem of Pragmatism's cohesion as a "system" — which we 
have here denied ourselves. 

Our general conclusion from analysis of pragmatic teleology, 
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however variously it manifest itself as psychological, ethical, socio- 
logical, biological, and whether it be man-centered or of wider in- 
clusiveness (e. g., life as a whole), is that it involves a teleological 
point of view for all truly, known reality. In the expositions of 
Schiller the human "good" which alone is criterion of the "true" 
and the "real" frankly postulates a man-centered teleology. Less 
explicitly the doctrines of James and Dewey presuppose a know- 
able reality which contributes to definable purposes and ends. "What 
the latter might be was in no need of our investigation, nor is the 
process as such necessarily instrumental in only one sense of the 
word. Granted that any ends are attained by a process implicating 
all reality, the conclusion is mathematically certain that all reality is 
teleological. And this would seem to hold true even when the prag- 
matic method deals with "particular situations," "pluralities of 
things," particular experiences rather than metaphysical "wholes," 
because that method does not differentiate particulars being ap- 
plicable to any given piece of experience, any event, change or thing. 
This assumption is one deeply rooted in the ethical conscious- 
ness of mankind and as a noetic principle finds place in the philoso- 
phies of thinkers not only medieval and ancient, but among other 
than pragmatists in modern day. Whether some form of universal 
teleology is or is not involved in the assumption of a positive epis- 
temology we shall discuss in another paper with special reference to 
the method of Dewey. 

John Warbeke. 
Mt. Holtoke College. 



MR. MARSHALL ON OUTER-WORLD OBJECTS 

BOTHERING as I am in these days to find reason for believ- 
ing that there are things existing independently of ourselves 
— a belief that in common with most people I already have without 
reason, at least conscious reason — I have read with interest Mr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall's article, Of Outer-World Objects, in this 
Journal, Vol. XVI., No. 2 (Jan. 16th). The gist of his reasoning 
seems to be that in the experience of movement ^resisted or ob- 
structed, we come on the fact of "otherness;" that in sensations like 
those of sight, combined with the more elementary experience of 
resistance, we get a consciousness of " out-thereness ; " and that in 
looking for the ground of the "out-thereness" experience, we reach 
the conception of "outer- world objects." This last conception is 
called an assumption, a pure hypothesis, but none the less one veri- 
fied by countless experiments, "perhaps the most thoroughly val- 
idated of all the assumptions made by the conscious man." 



